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~. Methodist Publishing House 
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Selections for students of English; Grammars, etc. 
Current Fiction. 
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Electric Fittings in great Variety. 


Office Hours: : Estimates given for Wiring in Town 
or Country. 
8—12, 2—5 : | 
Workmanship guaranteed. 
Please write or wire in advanee for § All Materials are of the Highest 
appointments. : grade. 


At Wonsan Beach during July and 
August. ; TELEPHONE 1472 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 
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RED “SHELL” BENZINE 


The World Famed Motor Spirit, giving best results and greatest mileage. 
Obtainable from J. H. Morris, Seoul, and Dealers everywhere. 
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ILLUMINATING OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX. 
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Asparagus Gold Medal Folding Camp Bed 
Ripe Olives Fresh Lemons 
Sugar Peas > 2 »American Sardines. 
String Beans. ” 2 ae Graham Flour — — 
Tomato Catsup - Corn Meal 
Freis’ Dill .Pickles . ...Farina,, 
Heinz Dill Pickles Cracked Wheat 
»,  Gerkin Pickles : : Lentils © 
», Onion Pickles ere oe Small White pas 
», Tomato Catsup Sopa FA Lima Beans 
Dried Apples... a's Split Peas. . 
», Apricots ay Sheeting 
», Peaches _ Lavoris 
Prunes Se. i White Crepe Paper eee 
Honey Pa Toilet. Paper. 


Please Sante for price list. 


Eales Steward & Co, 
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SEO UL, CHOSEN. 


THE GOSPEL PRINTING COMPANY - 


(Pok Fum In Swai Sa) 
Kwan Hoon Tone, Szout.. 
PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Contractors to the Bible Societies and Tract Society 


The Union Flymnal, the Christian Messenger, and one 
sen Gospels are samples of the work we turn out. 
New Eunmun type m all sizes, also large selection in 


English, Fapanese and Chinese. 
Lowest Prices. Prompt Execution. 
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MERCHANT TAILOR 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING AND 
LADIES’ COSTUMES TO ORDER. 
WE RECEIVE THE “DELINEATOR” 
EACH MONTH ; OUR PATTERNS ARE 
TAKEN FROM ITS LATEST STYLES. 


THE BEST FOREIGN CLOTHIER 
IN TOWN 


Address : 
LEGATION STREET, SEOUL. 
OPPOSITE THE TENNIS COURTS © 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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MiILKMAID BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 
Unsweetened, condensed to 
the consistency of Cream 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 
for Infants and Invalids — 


NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE 


MILKMAID COFFEE & MILK 
ETC., ETC. 


Sold by the 
PRINCIPAL STORES 
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(opposite Oriental Development Co.) 
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SLATES and TILES 
ASPHALT, ASPHALT ROOFINGS, 
SANITARY FITTINGS 


Estimates furnished and Correspon- 


dence in English solicited. 


Telephone 1161 
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 COLPORTAGE LIBRARY 
One Hundred English Titles 


The Series embraces a wide variety 
of sound books for popular reading, and 
the majority. are well suited-to English- 
speaking Koreans and Japanese. 

PRICE: 35 SEN. POSTAGE: 2 SEN 

A Few Selections: 
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Absolute Surrender 
All of Grace 
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Difficulties in Bible R. A. Torrey 
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Sowing and Reaping D. L. Moody 


The whole hundred are in stock 
at the 
Korean Religious Book & Tract Society 
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An Advantage. 

There is a distinct advantage in finding .a reliable house 
which carries a wide range of goods and gives you uniformly 
fair treatment and prompt service. It is our aim to be a 
house of this sort and to supply at reasonable prices every- 
thing you need in Wood and Wicker Furniture, Iron Work 
and Machine Repairs, Soap and Candles, Printing and Pho- 
tographic Work. Write us for estimates, ae etc., ad- 
dressing the 

Industrial Dbpaki melt 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
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PRESIDENT: T. MisHima. 
DIRECTORS: M. ARuGA, M. NAGAMURA, 
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BRANCHES : Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, Lonsan, 
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Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 
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Import and Export 
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759 pages. M$ 6.00 
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By Charles E. Scott. 
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The Extension Sunday School. 


By J. FAIRMAN PRESTON. 


It is related of D. L. Moody that soon after 
he went to Chicage, when a young man, to 
locate in business, he offered himself one Sun- 
day for work in a little mission Sunday School, 
but was told that there were more teachers 
than pupils. Young Moody promptly went 
out on the street, gathered up eighteen little 
hoodlums and brought them in as his class. 
Not content with this, he continued to bring 
in scores more for others to teach. 

When the writer returned to Korea nearly 
seven years ago he saw something that 
reminded him of this incident. A consecrated 
layman and his wife*, after only afew months 
on the field, had gone out into the streets and 
villages, gathered together several score of 
dirty and neglected children of non-Christian 
parents and, with the assistance of other 
workers whom they had inspired, were teach- 
ing these children in three Sunday Schools. 
This was the beginning of a distinctive work 
for such children, which has spread through- 
*Mr. and Mrs. Swinehart, Kwangju. 


out the bounds of our mission and to remote 
centers of the country. A deep appreciation 
of the value of this work and its ready adapta- 
tion to new conditions, together with the hope 
that it may be more generally adopted, in- 
spires this attempt to describe the “Extension 
Sunday School” as it has been thus far 
developed. 

The pre-requisite of such a school, of course, 
is a teacher genuinely interested in children, 
who is willing and able to “‘camp on the job” 
week after week. In every mission station 
there is usually at least one such worker, and 
upon him should be laid the responsibility of 
beginning the work and developing native 
leaders. At first there will be found no 
native who -has the interest or the tenacity of 
purpose to carry on this work, for there is a 
general lack of appreciation of the importance 
of work for children. The missionary must 
take the initiative, organize one or two schools 
to begin with, and widen his efforts as leaders 
are developed. 
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This work in our mission grew very rapidly 
because, six to eight years ago, we had a large 
accession of new missionaries. While they 
were learning the language, and before, they 
entered enthusiastically into Extension Sunday 
School work, assuming responsibility for one 
or two Sunday Schools each. In each Station 
a General Superintendent was appointed, with 
a native Vice-Superintendent ; weekly Teach- 
ers’ Meetings were held; weekly reports were 
compiled and presented to the Church Sunday 
Schools. Special care was taken to fix the 
hour of meeting so as not to conflict with the 
Church Sunday School, in order to utilize 
teachers from the latter. By the time these 
missionaries were ready to assume the full 
burden of country circuits, the local Superin- 
tendents, engaged mainly in local work, had.a 
number of well attended and well manned 
Schools in operation and were able to keep the 
work going; and by the time the missionary 


Superintendents were ready to go home on . “beauty unadorned.” 


their first furlo the native Vice-Superintend- 
ents were able to carry on the work quite 
efficiently, with a corps of teachers trained in 
practical work. For example, in the writer’s 
Station, which was opened six years ago, 
there are now ten of these Extension schools 
connected with the local work alone, with an 
aggregate attendance of five hundred children, 
and they are run entirely by the native Chris- 
_tians. 

It is obvious that the movement will have a 
slower development in the out-station work. 
The missionary can be present only occasion- 
ally and must depend upon Sunday School Con- 
ferences for the training and inspiration of the 
proper leaders. But by constant promotion 
the work grows and expands here also and 
finally needs only the general oversight of the 
missionary along lines hereafter to be indicat- 
ed. The last Station Report of Soon-chun 
mentioned forty-four of these schools in the 
three circuits outside the local work, with an 
aggregated attendance of about a thousand 
children. 

The chief point of interest in this discussion, 
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however, is not how to organize, but how to 
keep such a school going. This will depend, 
first, upon the consecration, earnestness and 
efficiency of the teachers; then upon the 
Program and Equipment. 

The usual Program followed is Singing, 
Catechism, Lesson from the Scripture Chart, 
Memory verse, and teaching of the native 
script to beginners. Picture cards are given 
for faithful attendance and for bringing in new 
scholars. A New Testament is given to those 
who memorize perfectly the Child’s Catechism 
and an Old Testament to any» who :memorize 
the Standard Catechism. 

“Rally Day,” held twice a year in the cen- 
tral church building, with special exercises by 
all the schools in joint meeting and a “‘hand 
out” of confectionery, is an interesting feature 


and elicits tremendous enthusiasm and gene- 


rous rivalry. Korean children are as attractive 
as any in the world, although it is usually 
Five hundred of them 
trooping into one of these meetings, many a 
little one staggering with the baby of the 
family on his back—“‘double-deckers”’ we call 
them—is a sight worth seeing. One’s interest 
is doubled on going into the building. Five 
hundred pairs of eager eyes shine with the ex- 
citement of a big event in their sombre little 
lives ; five hundred lusty little voices shout out 
the song of “Jesus Loves Me”; and picked 
scholars from each school do their very best in 
song and recitation to show the progress 
made. The gratifying feature of these very 
creditable performances is that they have been 
worked up entirely by the natives themselves. 

There is always, however, a very important 
part for the missionary to perform, and that is 
the aid he can render in the way of supplying 
the necessary equipment. Modest though that 
is, it is as yet beyond the ability of the average 
native congregation, which is burdened with 
its own Church schools (for Christian child- 
ren). 

The place of meeting does not usually pre- 
sent insuperable difficulties, as some native 
will grant the loan of a room for once a week 
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in almost any village. But attractive charts 
and plenty of picture reward cards are an im- 
portant part of the equipment, and the ques- 
tion is, How to get them? The Korean Tract 
Society has done much to supply the need for 
our Church Sunday Schools, but to purchase 
these in the quantities needed in Extension 
Sunday School work is beyond the financial 
strength of the native workers. 

Here the missionary can form the connect- 
ing link between the waste material of the 


home Sunday Schools and the need out here. | 


Each missionary should have an arrange- 
ment with a number of local Sunday Schools 
at home, by which they will send out all their 
old Sunday School cards and charts and even 
souvenir post-cards and magazine pictures. 
Moreover, there isa department of the world’s 
Sunday School Association for the utilization 
of surplus material which secures the surplus 
stock of the great lithograph companies print- 
ing this literature, besides gathering it up 
from Sunday Schools. Its zealous Superin- 
tendent, Rev. S. D. Price, 216 Metropolitan 
Tower, New York, will gladly co-operate in 
supplying this literature free. He has for 
several years rendered us invaluable as- 
sistance. The point is that the missionary 
should look ahead and have on hand all the 
cards and. charts that can be used to advan- 
tage in the work. 

Then there is the matter of rewards for 
memorizing the catechisms. In our mission 
these are the Testaments, New and Old. Our 
Board of Publication has a standing offer of 
these prizes to any child of the Church. A 
member of our mission succeeded in getting 
them to extend the offer to our mission work 
in Korea, with the result that it has proved a 
tremendous stimulus to the study of the 
catechisms. 

Many of our missionaries supply catechisms 
at personal expense to all children who wish 
them, and make provision in their private 
budget each year for a liberal contribution to 
the Church’s Rally Day fund. In such ways, 
as well as by holding Sunday School Confer- 
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ences where the best methods are taught, can 
the missionary promote the movement long 
after actual personal participation in the teach- 
ing has ceased to be necessary, and thus in- 
sure its permanence and growth. 

It will go without saying that this work 
is very worth while. For most missionaries it 
is difficult because of its very simplicity—most 
of us are inclined to “shoot over the heads” 
of adults even in our teaching and preaching. 
The fact that it requires talents of a high 
order to be a successful worker amongst child- 
ren, and that one is conscious of total inability, 
need not deter one from being an active pro- 
moter, or at least an enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic onlooker. It is a method of reaching 
the people that must be more generally em- 
phasized. Alongside medical and such kin- 
dred work, this work for children reaches the 
very heart of the Gospel. Just because the 
children around us are generally neglected —too 
often actually abused—and bereft of most of 
the joy which with usis inseparably associated 
with childhood, is reason enough for us to 
reach out a helping hand direct; for ‘‘the Son 
of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.”’ 

The Sunday School Extension work is trans- 
forming the lives of many children and leading 
them into the Church. Upon the minds of 
many others it is writing indelible impressions 
of good and creating norms of thought to 
which appeal can be made in maturer years. 
It is reaching out through the children and lay- 
ing hold upon the interest and affections of 
the parents—we have not a few examples of 
adults led into the Church through efforts for 
their children. More than this, it is, more 
than any other agency, developing our Chris- 
tian young men and women into active workers; 
for it furnishes them a field for which they 
are peculiarly fitted. Finally, it brings to us 
all afresh a realization of the latent possibilities 
in the young lives all about us which, if turn- 
ed into channels of good, will prove of in- 
calculable blessing to this land. 

Reader, are you a Sunday School “‘booster’’? 
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With the Chosen Contingent in Siberia. 


By MISS DELIA MAY BATTLES. 


Korea had been quiet, perhaps the quietest 
place in the whole world, as far as the great 
war was concerned. But in the heart of every 
American there was a wide-awakeness that 
moved into action. Our Red Cross Society 
took an active part in the great drive for the 
third liberty loan. And our American ladies 
produced large quantities of supplies for the 
Red Cross. To the younger missionaries there 
came to each a testing time; we longed to 
serve our country. There was duty here, and 
there was duty there. Where was the need 
the greatest? But when we thought of the 
thousands of nurses, and doctors in America 
who were capable and willing to answer the 
call of the Red Cross, and then thought of the 
few who would answer the Mission call, we 
realized our duty was here. However we had 
made up our minds to be ready for emergency 
or local disaster. But little did we dream that 
the call would come so soon. 

The call arrived in the form of a telegram on 
August 2nd 1918 to Mr. Curtice, our American 
Consul in Seoul. It was an urgent call for 
nurses and doctors to go to Siberia, leaving 
Seoul on August 7th. The personnel was picked 
and telegraphed to and such a rush as we all 
had getting to Seoul. The Ludlow home was 
our headquarters, when plans, khaki suits 
and general preparations were made. 

Our crowning point came when in khaki we 
went to the station to find countless consular, 
business and missionary friends there to see 
us off. It was such an inspiration to us and 
we went away feeling we had a mighty force 
at home backing us up. As we pulled out of 
the station one remarked, ‘‘well we are off,” 
but another contradicted, “No, we are on.” 
No sooner were we out of the station than 
the doctors, like silly boys, began to sample 
the fruit and candy that friends so bountifully 
supplied our berths with. We travelled all the 
way on first-class passes given by the Rail- 


road company,*so as far as comfort was con- 
cerned we couldn’t ask for more. 

The scenery of the southern part of Man- 
churia is very much the same as Korea, so if 
it were not for the Yalu river and the “pig- 
tail” Chinese on the other side calling “‘hoo- 
hoo” at their mule teams, it would be difficult 
to tell where Korea left off and Manchuria 
began. However as we went further north 
the country became quite flat. And for miles 


-and miles before we pulled into Changchun we 


saw countless fields where the crops were a 
complete failure. 

We arrived in Changchun August 10th and 
expected to go on to Harbin that night, but 
because of the congestion there were no ac- 
commodations for us, so we were held in 
Changchun. : 

Changchun is a large city with a great many 
foreign buildings. The Chinese buildings were 
mostly of brick. We went for a hack ride one 
afternoon to see the city. The streets are 
quite wide but bad and dusty. The shops 
were dark and dirty, and there were many 
open stands on the dusty streets. We sawa 
few interesting signs such as these ‘Car 
Penter,” ‘“Watche Maker,” ‘Shoes and Boots 
maker Repairs executed.” 

There was a high-class Chinese wedding in 
our hotel that we were allowed to see. The 
bride was a girl’s school teacher. She wore a 
pink silk Chinese dress with a skirt, pink slip- 
pers and stockings and pink veil. We were 
told that pink is the bride’s color in China. 
The bridegroom is head of the Chinese bank 
in Manchuria. He wore a silk Prince Albert, 
white cotton gloves, tan shoes with white rub- 
ber heels and carried a high hat. The Gover- 
nor, a fine looking man in full-dress suit, officiat- 
ed. They bowed to each other three times, to 
the governor three times, then signed the 
marriage certificate. The bride-groom gave 
the ring to his best man, who put it on the 
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table, than one of the brides-maids gave it to 
the bride. They turned around and bowed to 
us two times and we bowed in return. The 
bridegroom had two attendants and the bride 
had two brides-maids and four little flower 
girls. The bride’s school girls were there in 
their pretty pyjama suits. A great feast fol- 
lowed the wedding. 

While the doctors were busy in Harbin mak- 
ing plans and preparations we improved our 
time studying the Russian language. We 
often became impatient while we waited in 
Chang-chun, but the bugle call and tramping of 
feet helped to keep up our interest, as day 
after day we watched thousands of Japanese 
troops passing through. 

A visit toa Lama temple afforded amusement 
and change for one morning. As it was some 
distance we called hacks. Could any descrip- 
tion picture the Chinese hacks that fill the 
streets of the city, stirring up clouds of dust on 
the unwatered thoroughfares, making it almost 
impossible to see or to breathe and necessitat- 
ing a bath on return. As for the hack, first 
call to mind the “one horse shay,” put one 
horse in the shafts and have another pull along 
on the outside, both harnessed up with bits 
of strap, old rope and strings, and imagine the 
color of the medium height, scrany horses to 
be white, grey or tan. Place on the driver’s 
seat a blue-clad Chinaman, with his long queue 
wrapped around his head, put in his hand a 
rope whip and listen to him call “hoo hoo” as 
his horses clatter through the broad but poor, 
dusty, dirt roads. 

The temples were small buildings which con- 
tained many gods, and sacrificial dishes. Asa 
priest stood talking tous he ate fruit that had 
been placed on the altar; when we asked why 
he ate the god’s food he replied, “Oh! the gods 
can’t eat, the helpers always eat it.” Some of 
- the gods were about eight feet high, and had 
fat and ugly faces. Some warlike ones hada 
second pair of eyes in their stomachs. Others 
sitting on thrones had beautiful yellow satin 
capes wrapped around their shoulders. Back of 
the temples we visited a Chinese grave-yard. 
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It was most unusual. The coffins had never been 
put in the ground, but stood row after row 
above the ground. In front of each was a 
small pile of ashes where worship of the dead 
had been held. The coffins were made of heavy 
lumber, and painted with bright color. 

Early on August 30th we arrived in Harbin 
and put in a busy day. Our rooms were only 
two blocks from the Red Cross offices. We 
had a fairly comfortable little flat of six rooms. 
We were glad to be out of the hotel and enjoyed 
getting these rooms settled for the Red Cross 
head-quarters. 

The English of our Chinese cook was a 
source of much amusement. We told him to 
get us a broom; he said, “You go catchy tiffin, 
I go catchy broom.” Another time he said, 
“Now! go out catchy eggs, come back half hour 
washy dishy.” Harbin was darkened with 
swarms of flies, needless to say we were busy 
with swatters and screens. The cook asked, 
“Why American lady no liky fly?” He was 
told they carry germs and make people sick. 
‘No worry, no worry,” said the cook. “Fly no 
makey Russiki lady sick.” The cook then went 
on to say, “American lady, Russiki lady no 
likey, American lady all time want clean, Rus- 
siki lady no care.” Some observations we had 
of the Russian ladies, had caused us to form 
somewhat of the same opinion. 


REFUGEES. 


When we heard of the awful condition of the 
refugees in Europe it hardly seemed possible, 
but brought face to face with it in Siberia we 
were forced to comprehend. They came into 
Siberia from different parts of Russia, Armenia, 
Bohemia and Assyria. There were English 
school teachers and governesses, students from 
the large universities in Russia. Women and 
children of some of the wealthy families of 
Russia and peasants from Armenia and Servia. 

Among the most pathetic were those coming 
from Armenia, who had been mutilated and 
driven from their homes by the Germans. What 
a sight they were and what tales they told! 
Some of the better class of refugees are able to 
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find rooms, some of the students find work, 
but the poorer class who come in large num- 
bers are the ones that cause your heart to 
ache. Separated from their families and driven 
from their quiet peasant homes, subjected to 
torture at the hands of the Germans they are 
cast upon the world homeless. 

Among some of these people are a few who 
have lived in America, and they were trying to 
return, taking with them many of their friends. 
They crossed the country in box cars, large 
numbers living, eating and sleeping in these 
small quarters. Some who were sick came to 
the Red Cross home for treatment. One poor 
lady was brought in one day with her tiny baby 
wrapped in rags. Her baby had been born on 
the train on their way across the country. It 
was a cute mite but apparently had never seen 
_water nor clothing. The poor mother in broken 
Russian and many gesticulations told her sad 
and pitiful story, stopping from time to time to 
cross herself, and kiss the hand of the Red 
Cross nurse who took care of her. They had 
been driven from their home and weeping, she 
showed the scars on her face and body, where 
she had been cut by the barbarous Germans. 
While her face was disfigured the most cruel 
thing was that the tendons of her left hand had 
been cut and her hand dropped useless at the 
wrist. A party of these unfortunate people had 
escaped to Petrograd, there the price of food 
was so high they felt compelled to leave. So 
they made their way across Siberia in box cars 
in hopes of getting to America, the “promised 
the land,” thought of which kept them buoyed 
up from day to day. 

The mother was given breakfast, bath and 
clean clothing, and the pathetic little baby was 
also given a bath and dressed in warm clothing. 

This same day another little lady appeared at 
the Red Cross office. Her left hand also hung 
helpless and her body was badly burned. She 
told of seeing the eyes of her little daughter put 
out in front of her, and when her baby was 
thrown into the fire, she tried to save it and 
was herself badly burnt. Such atrocities! It 
seemed as though men had ceased to be men. 
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As some of the box cars of refugees stood in 
the railroad yards at Harbin I visited one. I 
went with an Armenian girl of about eighteen, 
she spoke a little English and clung to my arm 
as she led the way to her home. She told 
many times how anxious she was to get to 
‘“Americk.” When we reached the train one of 
the men took my hand while I stepped on a 
spring board and jumped into the car. In the 
center of the car was a stove where dinner was 
being prepared. At both ends two decks of 
wide bunks were made, they were covered with 
pieces of carpet and matting, on these the peo- 
ple slept. Several women and a couple of men 
were in the car, some babies were crawling on 
the bunks, and on the ground beside the car 
were several small boys, who boy fashion were 
making playthings out of wood and bits they 
had found in the railroad yard. At this time 
there were in Harbin over ten thousand Servian | 
and Armenian refugees. The American Red 
Cross was helping these people, giving food 
and clothing where it was needed and helping 
to provide barracks for them to live in. 


HARBIN. 


The wait of our unit in Harbin was interest- 
ing, and continued to be a lesson of patience. 
Besides helping in the buying of Red Cross sup- 
plies, we did considerable sewing, providing 
ourselves with warmer clothing. We were also 
able to help care for a number of American 
residents who were ill while we were there. 

Harbin was interesting yet uninteresting. 
We found no temples nor places of special 
historical interest, yet we enjoyed our study of 
the people. Harbin is the centre of a large 
agricultural district and has been called the 
granary of the East. The streets were poorly 
paved and filthy dirty. When it was dry the 
wind carried about clouds of dust that made 
it almost impossible to see, and when it rained 
one waded about in pools of water and mud 
in the streets. It was nothing to see pigs run- 
ning about the main streets of the city. Weeds 
grew as high as one’s waist in the public parks 
and front yards. 
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Several months before we arrived in Harbin 

it was ascene of disorder and lawlessness. 
Houses were broken into, people were shot in 
cold blood and the robbers would get away 
with perhaps only a thousand roubles. Re- 
spectable people did not venture on the streets 
after seven o’clock, for people were continually 
held up. And the place was full of opium 
smugglers. An American dentist admitted three 
Russians into his office at nine o’clock one morn- 
ing to have their teeth examined. But after 
their admission they pointed a revolver in his 
face, he was helpless for his revolver lay on 
the table in the next room.- They succeeded in 
getting away with sixty thousand roubles in 
money and jewelry. They were unmasked and 
could easily be identified, but it was useless to 
try for the police were in partnership with them. 
_ Order was again restored and the place made 
safe to live in when the Chinese ‘established 
“martial law. My admiration for the Chinese 
jucreased when I saw what they were able to 
do, although they usually stood on the street 
looking like scarecrows, they were so poorly 
dressed. 

Situated at the junction of the Trans-Siberian 
and Southern railroads, Harbin became an 
important military point. Practically every 

- man on the street appeared in uniform. While 
I was there I saw Russian, Czecho-Slovak, 
Chinese, Japanese, English, French, Italian and 
last but not least American soldiers. Great 
military questions were discussed there and 
every day saw international problems solved 
and resolved. 


MONEY. 


On one of the streets in the business part of 
Harbin are to be seen rows of little tables used 
by the money changers. It reminded me of the 
money changers in the Bible. AndasI thought 
of it I wondered if it could be possible that 
money was in such a muddle in Bible times as 
it is in Siberia. All the coined money had dis- 
appeared, hoarded away and only paper money 
remained. From day to day the value of their 
money changed, and we did not know what day 
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the money we held would be absolutely value- 
less. If we changed yen into roubles we lost by 
exchange, on the same day if we changed roub- 
bles into yen we lost by exchange. Not only 
did we lose by their change, but if we held a 
large rouble bill we had to pay a large percent 
to have it changed into smaller money. 

In shops we would try to make purchases, 
but if we could not give the correct change the 
shop would not receive our large pieces of 
money, and rather than make the change would 
lose the sale. Servants refused to accept 
their pay unless it was in small change. And 
as for torn bills no one would take them, but we 
were forever having them palmed off on us. 
Besides all these problems there seemed to be 
a considerable amount of counterfeit money in 
circulation. 


NURSING IN THE R. R. S. BARRACKS. 


One of the men of the Russian railroad ser- 
vice was sick, very sick they said, with pneu- 
monia. We were here Red Cross workers, we 
had come for the Czecho-Slovaks, but while we 
were waiting for orders in Harbin we were 
glad of the opportunity to do something for 
“Our boys,” so we went to the barracks to look 
after the sick lieutenant. 

He had been taken from his room and put in 
what they called the hospital. It was a 
room with six beds and a red cross card in the 
window, that was about all. There were three 
patients in the hospital when we arrived, two 
quite sick. They were good-naturedly com- 
plaining about their beds. Well they might, for 
on investigation I found iron frames with boards 
across and only straw mattresses. “This bed 
is worse than the ground,” said one, “for on 
the ground one could at least dig a hole for 
their hips.” While one nurse was preparing a 
pneumonia jacket, I gave the patient a bath. 
It was a case of rising to the occasion, for 
there was nothing in the hospital to give a 
bath with except a rubber sponge and a few 
towels. So I got a basin from the barracks 
wash room, and the boy brought water in a 
ten quart pail. 
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_ The assistant in this so called hospital was 
John, a Russian medical student who gave the 
medicine and treatments and took the tempera- 
tures. There were also three Chinese boys used 
as orderlies. These same Chinese boys were 
as lazy as other Orientals, they only did what 
they were told. Giving orders to these Chinese 
boys was some joke. I did it with my hands 
and a few Russian phrases and I learned the 
Chinese word for “good,” which I used pro- 
fusely to keep them good-natured.. Which may 
not have been necessary, for they always had 
an idiotic grin on their faces. 

If I did not know before I learned. that men 
are most excitable creatures. The day the poor 
lieutenant was taken sick, the other men of the 
corps had him dead and began to suggest what 
could be done if anything should happen. 
Long before the nurses and doctors showed 
any sign of real anxiety cablegrams were being 
sent home. 

We did see the leutensae deo a very 
serious illness, and there came a day when we 
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Church Union. 


By EUGENE BELL. 


has never been atime when mony I could give up, in many respects, my 
‘of Church Union was so pro- particular form of worship and church service, 
fore the Christians of the whole I could allow individual liberty in the mode of 
‘today. In England, Scotland, baptism. I could give up the name of Presby- 
nd New Zealand it is a burning terian and the Presbyterian form of Church 
Ail know how prominent the or- government, even though I love it and think it 
of the churches has been in is more nearly scriptural than any other; and 
ears. Recently, also in the Unit- I could accept the episcopal form of govern- 
e have been conferences of a ment and have a Bishop in their sense of the 
ber of. denominations looking word. 

‘ic union not only of those whose And 1. sana modify my ideas about a 
very : amr nt - all hie evangel- great many things and could surrender a great 
deal for the sake of harmony and comity, and 

in all mission fields Mt especially eyen organic union where that seemed best 
orea know how prominent questions because I love my brother who, I believe, has 

c ) yperation and union have been been redeemed by the same precious blood that 
ssion work. Such is the presentim- [Ihave been. He may not recognize me, but I 

gency of this question that it feel that he is my brother. He may not be 
ristian workers to face it and willing to be in the same organization with me 
attitude towards the whole pie and may even decline to meet me in confer- 
ROPER aa ence. But I consider him my brother and feel 
1e writer that the true and scrip- that my heart is at one with his. If he feels 
ition to take is that we should the same way we are truly one, in the sense 
ecognize and work with anyone that our Saviour prayed that we should be, 
‘and truly loves our Lord though he may live ina far distant country 
ris Personally, if any one ‘really and may have been reared and trained and 
id sincerely | loves. my LordIcantake still believes in a far different organization 
ne by the hand and call. him my from mine. Whenever I meet him my heart 

ay call himself a Methodist, a goes out to him and his to me, for our prayers 

"€ gationalist, ‘a Catholic, aPres- for each other have mingled together ata com- 

Q ker, or any one of along list mon throne of grace daily. Whenever we 
s. I have one name for him touch elbows in our work it is not for rivalry 
es the same Lord that I love, but for prayer for each other. And if so 
brother and I~ love him. It makes located that elbows touch often there is no 
to me what he calls racealt ae difficulty in getting as close together as the 
r loves the same Lord thatIdoI circumstances warrant, because we are one at 

p take him by the hand and call heart. 
, but f can pray with him and On the contrary, one may even call himself 
ii him and work with him, and a Presbyterian, my own particular denom- 
vere working i in the same fieldI ination, and yet if the Lord he believes in 
him and go. into the same or- was born out of wedlock, of a natural father, 
oe d necessary. and desirable under who was either self-deceived or trying to 
reumstances. For the sake of har- deceive others when he said God was his 
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Father and ‘‘Made himself equal with God”; 
who died on the Cross simply as a martyr or 
example and not to make vicarious atonement 
for sin, who never arose bodily from the 
grave as he said he would. and who is never 
to return to this earth as he plainly asserted ; 
and if he believes that the Bible was not writ- 
ten by men who were moved by the Holy 
Ghost and is therefore not fully inspired and 
not of final authority, but is to be subjected to 
man’s intellect and reason—such a one may be 
a member in ‘good and regular standing” in 
my own communion and even be an ordained 
minister, yet I can never feel that he is a 
brother with whom I can be in real heart 
union. Even in the same field I know he is 
trying to undermine and pull down the struc- 
ture I have been sent to build up. Further- 
more, I can never feel in accord and true 
heart union with a church court that insists 
on ordaining and authorizing such a one to use 
its pulpits to disseminate his views. Any kind 
of organic union with such a body would be 
worse than merely nominal. 


HOW DID THE ALLIES FIGHT? 


Probably nothing in recent years or in all 
church history has done more to stimulate the 
agitation for Church Union than the way the 
allies got together in the recent great war to 
fight a common enemy. And we see the state- 
ment constantly made that “the Churches 
should find ways of working together with the 
same effectiveness that marked the military 
work of the war.” That is true provided 
we agree on what we will call a Church, on 
those who may rightfully claim to constitute 
, its members, and especially who may be cloth- 
ed with authority to propagate the Church. 
For, as all know, there are so called Churches 
that are only “synagogues of Satan.” And 
pray, how did the allies get together so ef- 
fectively in the war? Let’s not be so foolish 
as to look merely at the beautiful fruits of 
their union and effective cooperation without 
looking at the foundation on which they built. 
For instance, when the United States first 
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declared war the great question of loyalty at 
once arose. And when it did arise President 
Wilson, the two Ex-Presidents and all those in 
authority lost no time in saying so plainly that — 
there was no shadow of a possibility of being 
misuuderstood, that there was no room in our 
country, much less in the fighting army, for 
any hyphenated American; that if he was not 
an out and out American he could pack up and 
leave and the sooner the better. That after — 
having come to our shores and accepted our © 
country’s hospitality and advantages to ac- © 
cumulate possessions they should not be “like 
the cur in the story,” they should not bite the 
hand that was feeding them. — : 
First and foremost absolute loyalty was — 
not simply requested or hoped for but it 
was an ultimatum demanding instant and un- 
equivocal decision. The writer was in the © 
United States soon after war was declared 
and heard a great many public speakers. 
There were no sentiments expressed by any 
that called for so loud and prolonged applause — 
in all parts of the country as this ultima- 
tum for out and out loyalty. North, south, east 
and west it was the same everywhere. And yet 
when the same vital and fundamental ques- © 
tion is raised in ecclesiastical matters it is 
politely waved aside, and we are told to simply 
behold how lovely and beautiful it is “for 
brethren to dwell together is unity.” We | 
are told to consider how beautiful a spirit is — 
shown in the war zone or on the home plat- 
form in having in the building for the wor- 
ship of God, one hour each, Y. M. C. A., Pro- — 
testant Christian, Roman Catholic, Jewish 
Rabbi and Unitarian with no questions asked 
about creeds or what is taught. We are 
bidden to close our eyes to the fact that among 
these there are those praying to the virgin 
Mary, some who degrade our blessed Savior — 
to the level of a man and others who believe - 
that He was an impostor, hypocrite and bastard. 
But even where these grosser forms of insult 
to our blessed Lord are not given such prom- 
inence, are we told in much of the popular 
literature, even of the Church papers, that 
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Union is the main thing regardless of creed or 
doctrines taught. If we modestly insist on 
knowing who it is we are asked to unite with 
we are stigmatized as narrow-minded, bigoted 
sectarians. No-one with any sense con- 
demned President Wilson and those associat- 
ed with him for insisting, with all the power 
of the army and navy behind them, that, first 
of all, this question of loyalty must be settled 
beyond a peradventure. This was a question 
within the nation itself, a purely domestic 
question, a denominational question, if you 
please. Some may have been greatly incon- 
venienced, some interned, and some deported, 
but no-one could truthfully and reasonably say 
that the position was not logical, honest and 
fundamentally necessary. 


Moreover, when it came to the question of 
formally cooperating with others, no one in 
his right mind ever thought of condemning 
President Wilson for announcing to all the 
world his fourteen points. Some may have 
not agreed with him in all he said, but no one 
could rightly say that it was not honest, rea- 
‘sonable and necessary; when there was a 
question of cooperation with others against a 
common foe, to first of all announce the plat- 
form on which alone he could unite and 
cooperate. This was his creed, if you like. 
Call it fourteen points or what you please. 
Those who could accept this in substance or 
‘some other creed of sufficient similarity could 
combine forces. But by this simple statement 
all Bolsheviks, I. W. W. and their kind are z7pso 
facto excluded. 

Now my dear Christian Brethren, I ask in 
all earnestness, love and reason, can the true 
and loyal Church of the Lord Jesus Christ do 
less? Can we who are redeemed with His 
own precious blood be less loyal to Him who 
gave us the only true gospel, about which His 
own inspired apostle said if even an angel 
from heaven should come preaching another 
gospel, let him be accursed ? 

There is infinitely more need of caution in 
theseefil and death matters of the soul than 


thére is in the State. 


together. 
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The Devil and all his 
cohorts are engaging in more enemy pro- 
paganda than the Kaiser and all Germany 
could ever dream or imagine. There is more 
espionage, there are more spies by far, and 
more sheep in wolf’s clothing. Why, in all 
reason, can it not be seen that there is here 
also need of the greatest precaution, safe- 
guarding and all kinds of care ? 


If people have become prejudiced against 
the word “creed” and are sensitive about 
“doctrine” and “dogma” drop those words al- 
Let’s call them “points” perhaps 
“Fourteen Points.” Iam sure there need not 
be more. But let us exercise the same cour- 
age, common sense and fairness to first of all 
state plainly and unmistakably what we pro- 
pose to unite on and what it is we propose 
to do together. If the Churches cannot see the 
absolute necessity of doing this, then itis a 
foregone conclusion that all efforts for so call- 
ed organic Church Union is doomed to failure. 


If the European Allies had read President 
Wilson’s fourteen points, and after spending 
some time trying to harmonize their own 
views with these, had become discouraged and 
called on the United States to put all the 
fourteen points in the back-ground and come 
on and fight together, without anybody saying 
what they were fighting for, it would have 
been no more unreasonable and foolish than 
what many are now asking us to do in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. If any kind of so called union 
should ever be effected on such a basis as is 
so vociferously proposed in so many quarters, 
one would be building up a structure only to 
be undermined by another. There would be 
confusion worse confounded, not to say in- 
ternal quarrels and strife. 

Oh, that the true Church would exhibit at 
least.as sincere and whole hearted LOYALTY 
TO THE LORD JESUS CHRIST as is expect- 
ed from men of the world to the flag of their 
country when they engage in warfare against 
a common enemy not so powerful and persist- 
ent as ours! 
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A Furlough in War-Time. 


Before leaving Korea for England in the fal! 
of 1916, while thinking of the unknown perils 
of the way; at that time God gave me this 
word. “Behold, I am with thee, and will keep 
thee in all places whither thou goest, and will 
bring thee again into this land; for I will not 
leave thee, until I have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of.”’ _I did not then know how 
greatly these assurances would be needed be- 
fore I again saw Korea. The exigencies of the 
time made the journey via the States almost 
the only one possible, and I arrived in New 
York just in time to hear a great deal about 
the impending Presidential election, and was 
there when the issue was decided. Though 
anxious to reach England as soon as possible, 
I had to confess to considerable nervousness 
at the thought of crossing the Atlantic, as the 
news came of first one steamer and then an- 
other falling a victim to the dreaded sub- 
marines or mines—and I had even thoughts of 
the necessity of remaining in America for fur- 
lough. But after much prayer on the matter, 
I obtained the assurance that all would be well, 
and after that had no fear—something which 
is not easy to explain but very real neverthe- 
less. It was a rather different journey from 
formerly, in a small and inconvenient steamer, 
and there were some anxious moments for the 
captain and crew when night fell and we steam- 
ed slowly along, with the shaded electric 
lights falling upon the large American flag, 
and the name of the steamer and company 
printed in large characters upon the side of the 
vessel—also as we neared the English coast in 
those last two or three days in the danger 
zone. And what a changed Liverpool when at 
last, after struggling with a dense fog for the 
last few hours, we drew up to the landing 
stage! This did not mean immediate landing 
by any means—the amount of detail to be gone 
through before one gets off a liner in war time 
has to be experienced in order to be realized. 

When at last I was free to do so, and made 
my way as best I could along the darkened 


landing stage to the customs-house, I realised 
in the conditions there how very few men 
were left to attend to home affairs. It was with 
difficulty that some could get their baggage 
handled at all though I was more fortunate, 
and succeeded in even securing the hotel bus! 
The darkened streets added to dense fog, made 
our journey through the fog seem homelike, 
enough! It was some time since I had felt the 
old wet blanket sensation that one is so ac- 
customed to in England. 

The hotel was unlike former days too—it 
seemed almost unreal when I was asked to 
supply detailed information before it was pos- 
sible to engage aroom. Soldiers were every- 
where, and during the evening as I sat in the 
large drawing-room, the little groups of which 
young officers were the centre told their own 
story as one watched the tense look on the 
faces of mothers and sisters who were perhaps 
making the most of the few short days or 
hours of leave—or on the other hand, all try- 
ing to be as merry as possible, not to appear 
anxious. . Every moment was full of inter- 
est, as when the next day my brother met me 
ata small station in north-west London, and 
looked in consternation at the amount of my 
baggage! There was not even the old-fashion- 
ed cab anywhere to be seen, and I waited 
while my brother went to ask as a favour of 
the greengrocer with whom he dealt that he 
would bring up the trunks later, which he 
did! Then began the various instructions as 
to what not to do—the injunctions against 
turning on an unshaded light—or the outside 
lamp to light a departing friend to the gate— 
or worse than all, to turn on any light before 
drawing down the blinds first; this after a cer- 
tain hour published in the newspapers each 
day. ' 

One felt nearer to the war in London than 
in the north, where I spent some months al- 
together, though of course the same restric- 
tions were in force everywhere. But in London 
less than 150 miles from the scenes of fiercest 
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conflict, and subject at any moment to attack 
from the air, one was indeed “within the firing 
line” as expressed sometimes in letters to the 
papers. The rally of women to fill the places 
of those called to the front was very remark- 
able, and though doubtless a great strain upon 
them physically and nervously, was an absol- 
utely necessary effort. 

There were girl conductresses for the tram 
cars and motor buses, also for the electric rail- 
ways in London—girl drivers for the heavy 
motor lorries and horse drays—the latter be- 
ing a most perilous proceeding as it seemed, 
perched at a great height on the small driver’s 
seat, and guiding two horses through the aw- 
fully congested traffic. There was the Women’s 
Army auxiliary corps, familiarly called the 
“Waacs,” the Navy and Flying Corps auxili- 
aries, named respectively the “Wrens” and the 
“Penguins.” Many of the “Waacs” worked 
upon the land. Add to these the large number 
of munition workers, station porters, cleaners, 
etc., and many others and one has some idea 
of,the great changes which must inevitably, 
take place as a result of this. 

When the Zeppelin attacks on London first 
took place, there was no alarm given what- 
ever, and peaceable citizens were roused only 
by the noise of gunfire and bombs dropping, 
to find the fighting going on over their houses. 
Requests for a warning were made, and I was 
present in London on the occasion of the first 
trial of this. Ona peaceful morning in July, 
an awful volley rang out upon the still air just 
before breakfast time, from (it was said) 250 
fire stations in the Metropolitan area. It was 
supposed to be simultaneous, but was far from 
this, and caused great consternation, the 
notice of such a proceeding only appearing 
in the papers of that day’s issue, which at that 
early hour had not been read! The aeroplanes 
were then appearing off the coast, but were 
beaten back before reaching London, so it 
proved to be a false alarm—and after this, 
- maroons were sounded loud and long, accom- 
panied by the shrill whistles of the special con- 
stables, who also called “Take Cover,” at the 
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top of their voices. Every train and street car 
was then stopped, and those who were not so 
fortunate as to be at home had to remain 
where they were sometimes for hours, until 
the welcome “All Clear” of the bugles was 
sounded from every quarter as the special const- 
ables again went through the streets. I was in 
London during several very anxious times, when 
the roar of the guns which formed the “cur- 
tain of fire” for the defence of the city was 
truly awe-inspiring, though we were assured 
that in this lay our safety, and it ought not to 
be asource of terror if we could only think 
so! In addition to the large guns at various 
points, armoured cars were moved rapidly 
about the streets as occasion served, aiming 
at the small specks in the sky indicated by 
the strong search-lights. At the first alarm, 
we put on warm clothing, and went down 
into the basement, away from windows, which 
if not broken by falling shrapnel, were liable 
to be shattered by the concussion when build- 
ings near were demolished. 

We had an example of the former when hear- 
ing a great crash of glass as we sat through 
the raid one night and almost afraid that the 
house had been struck. The cause was dis- 
covered later in a large piece of shrapnel 
which had come through the landing window 
and of course broken it. We were thankful 
for protection, and that the damage could be 
so easily made good by the necessary fore- 
thought reinsurance against bombs! Our 
neighbourhood was a favourite one for attacks, 
being in the line from the coast. Two hotels 
near were struck badly in separate attacks, 
one being entirely demolished. The concus- 
sion from the other caused the destruction of 
windows in a whole street near, and for some 
distance round about, while houses in the 
neighbourhood were destroyed by the drop- 
ping of still more bombs during that awful 
night. 

On another occasion, after the loud report 
of an explosion heard above the shriek of the 
shells and noise of the guns the door bell was 
rung about midnight and eleven refugees from 
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a house that had fallen a short distance away 
were brought in by a constable, their clothes 
covered in some cases with shell dust, and in 
a pitiful state from shock. They stayed for 
about a week, a large room being available, 
and then were removed in instalments as they 
were able to make arrangements. It seemed 
at this time that we were being called upon to 
make our trust in and dependence upon God a 
fact in every-day experience, as it was not pos- 
sible to have even an ordinary night’s rest, 
nor to go any distance in the day time with- 
out asking very definitely for protection. 
There were some wonderful experiences of 
this—notably the case of a well known minister 
who had not yet arrived at his office when the 
desk chair he was accustomed to use was 
blown to pieces and the room wrecked. The 
underground stations were packed with thou- 
sands of people at these times and the churches 
also. were used for shelter, the opportunity 
often being taken to preach the Word. A not- 
able example of this was the Philpott St. Mis- 
sion Hall for the Jews in East London, where 
shelter was offered to the panic-stricken 
crowds in that district. The result was that 
large numbers of Jews who never would have 
entered the hall under other circumstances 
were listening to the Gospel at midnight and 
through the small hours of the morning. There 
were days of tense anxiety in the spring of 
1918, when Sir Douglas Haig sent the mes- 
sage, ‘“We are now with our backs to the wall” 
—and it was realised that only an intervention 
of God could save us, the aim being to take 
possession of the Channel ports before the 
longed for help of the Americans arrived. It 
was said that after stating the whole case to 
his generals, Sir Douglas Haig said—‘‘gentle- 
men we have done everything possible but 
one thing’’—and asking them to kneel, he call- 
ed upon the chaplain to pray. And surely en- 
ough deliverance came, but there were serious 
faces everywhere after the announcement that 
men up to fifty years of age were to be “called 
up,” not for active service at the front, but to fill 
any post they were fitted for, if necessity arose. 
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In spite of these adverse conditions, mis-. 
sionary meetings were held as usual, and 
though greatly reduced in attendance some- 
times, it was wonderful how the money came 
in—nearly all the Societies reporting notable 
advance. The interest too was rather enhanc- 
ed than otherwise, as the war advanced and 
God’s eternal purpose for the Jews was seen 
to.be so clearly unfolding in the deliverance of 
Palestine from the power of the Turk. It was) 
a great privilege to speak of the work in Ko- 
rea, which as yet is a mission field little known 
in England, and many were the opportunities 
for this. I was kept busy, both in the North 
and in London. Another new experience was 
the taking of services in small country churches 
and also in Mission Halls, owing to the short- 
age of men workers. This was avery real 
difficulty as the pressure grew greater and 
greater, and more men were continually being 
“called up.” — 


It was a joy to be able to help in this way 
and also in the many opportunities for person- 
al work, to point men and women to the Savi- 
our Who alone could comfort. With signs of 
mourning everywhere, and the certain know- 
ledge of the many sad hearts around, what 
other message could have been of any avail? 
A story was told of the man who had listened 
much to the presentation of the ethicai gospel 
in the church he attended, who after a bad ex- 
perience in one of the raids was asked what 
came to his mind when the Zeppelin was over | 
his house. He replied, “‘There is a fountain,” 
and “Rock of Ages, cleft for me—let me hide 
myself in Thee.” 

It is difficult to speak here of the restric- 
tions upon one’s personal liberty and the in- 
creasing scarcity of necessary foods while the 
stores seemed to have a comparative plenty of 
canned luxuries which one did not want. It 
was not easy to keep from talking about food 
when it was so very difficult to get it, and the 
possession of half a pound of butter grew tobe 
a source of great thankfulness—as later the 


procuring of a regular supply of margarine 
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(the substitute) to the extent of four or five 
ounces per head each week, 

Fruit was the greatest luxury and eggs were 
about 18 cents each when the armistice was 
signed. The system of food coupons for neces- 
saries worked well for householders, though 
it entailed a serious amount of wearisome wait- 
ing in the stores, and only when one was re- 
gistered at a particular store was it possible to 
buy there. For those living in boarding houses 
it was more difficult, as the rations provided 
were apt to be rather small sometimes when 
one felt more hungry than usual—and without 
the necessary coupons, which had all been 
given up to the housekeeper, one might as 
well be without money! 

Again we have to thank God for many tokens 
of His tender care, in often sending through 
friends just what one needed at the time. It 
was good to see the lorries laded with Ameri- 
can hams and bacon, and afterwards to see 
these displayed in such plenty in the stores 
that one could buy without coupons. Doubt- 
less there were some who even then were not 
quite satisfied, as in the description of the lady 
who said to her friend “Now I know there is 
profiteering going on, because the assistant 
not only asked for my coupons, but took my 
money also!” : 

It would take up too much space to tell of 
the repeated efforts to secure the necessary 
visé to my passport, but without avail. Again 
and again application was made and every pos- 
sible plea for return brought forward, only to 
be informed that “the work was not important 
enough” to warrant such a concession. 

As the steamers in increasing numbers fell 
victims to the dreaded submarines, even near 
the entrance to the Mersey and off the coast 
of Ireland, the restrictions to the travelling of 
women and children grew more and more 
stringent. Sometimes there appeared to be a 
little relaxation, when no untoward incident 
had happened fora little while. Some mis- 
sionaries would then get out and hopes revive 
—but having once more applied, before the an- 
swer could be received the papers would again 
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have accounts of awful disasters, and one 
knew that nothing but a miracle could get the 
necessary permission! During the summer of 
1918 a great effort was made by the principal 
Missionary Societies acting in concert, but with 
comparatively little success—and at that time 
I realised that God had need of us in England 
for a mighty work of prayer. Is it in this way 
that He sometimes prepares us for what may 
lie before in the unknown pathway of service ? 

Suffice it to say that after this last refusal 
began a systematic campaign of prayer that 
God would Himself close the war if it were 
His will. We saw that man himself could not 
do it. The last refusal of the passport was a 
disappointment more bitter because one could 
then see so little prospect of an end to the 
war, when the necessary condition of this was 
said to be the freedom of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Would not that take so long to accomplish 
that the end could not even bein sight! — It 
was harder to “pray and not to faint’ under 
those conditions than to do active work—and 
who can adequately describe the joy of that 
day when suddenly it was realised that there 
was a great change in the outlook. We almost 
held our breath as we opened the newspapers 
those last two or three days when events mov- 
ed so rapidly, scarcely believing that our hopes 
could be fulfilled in such a way. Prayer was 
indeed answered, for it was just as though 
God Himself had put His restraining hand up- 
on the warring nations as we had so often ask- 
ed Him to do—and in sucha way that He 
should have the glory. 

I was in the country on that November day 
when the glad news came, and I shall never 
forget the scene in the quiet English country 
town—the relief on every face and the joy 
everywhere that could not be restrained, mix- 
ed with sadness in the case of those who had 
lost loved ones, and some in the very last days 
of the conflict. 

“When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion, we were like them that dream. Then 
was our month filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing: 

Then said they among the nations, “The Lord 
hath done great things for them. The Lord 
hath done great things for us; Whereof we 
are glad.” 
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Some Desultory Remarks on Personal Work. 


By F. W. SCHOFIELD. 


When Mrs. Humphry Ward was deep in 
Spanish chronicles, and thinking vaguely of a 
History of Spain, yet hesitating from !ack of 
information, John Richard Green the great his- 
torian wrote her—almost impatiently —‘‘Begin 
—and begin your book. Don’t do ‘studies’ 
and that sort of thing, one’s book teaches one 
everything as one writes it.” Should the fol- 
lowing remarks seem somewhat incongruous 
to some of the less erudite readers—in fact to 
any reader,—please do not put it down to inate 
inability, but rather to an overdose of John 
Richard Green’s prescription. 

Should this article appear in the KOREA 
MISSION FIELD it will be an everlasting testi- 
mony to the value of personal work. The im- 
portunate widow might have made a good 
editress from the standpoint of securing suf- 
ficient material; personally I doubt it, but the 
success of our dear friend Pastor DeCamp can 
not be gainsaid. 

Speaking of the editor’s perseverance re- 
minds me of the greatest personal worker 
I ever knew, his record of activity goes back 
at least 6,000 years, and has continued with 
undiminished intensity. I refer to the devil. 
He affords us an unusually good object lesson 
in successful personal work. Notice the way 
he makes his point of contact with Eve. She 
was a vegetarian, so the devil comes along and 
discusses the value of the different fruits in the 
garden, finally recommending the fruit of the 
tree of life which he promised would to be a 
great moral tonic. Thousands of years later 
we find him still active, trying how to ensnare 
“the seed of the woman.” He does not go 
about his personal work in the unsystematic 
way in which we do; no, he chooses his place, 
makes an appointment, and then makes some 
good points of contact. He finds Christ hungry 
so he talks about bread. He knows Christ’s 
aspirations to religious leadership so he pro- 
poses a temple scene. Christ came to bea 
king, so he talks world-empire. Even so to 


day, we all have found him a geniusin making 
points of contact, a master in slyly introducing 
his nefarious programme. Let us not be afraid 
to learn from the devil when there is some- 
thing he can teach us, and in the matter of 
personal work I believe there is. Note, (i) 
the studied method of approach; (ii) the skill 
in making points of contact; (iii) the untiring 
energy and zeal with which he pursues his 
victim. . 

Well I must leave the devil and his methods 
and get back to my original article. 

The problems of personal work differ for 
the minister or evangelist and the school master 
or professor. Pure religion being out of my 
line (please get my meaning, this does not re- 
fer to my being a Seoulite) I refrain from dis- 
cussing the question, as it applies to the min- 
ister and his flock. No group of individuals 
offer better prospects for personal work than 
the student body. No group of individuals is 
in greater need of such work and among no 
other class can such valuable results be obtain- 
ed. <Atthis time character is being formed, 
consciously and unconsciously moral issues are 
being decided, ideals are being formulated for 
which’ the coming years will be sacrificed to at- 
tain. The influence of a strong Christian per- 
sonality coming into direct contact with the 
not-made-up mind cannot help but be of great 
value. 

Glance back over your own experience and 
can you not recall the influence of some pow- 
erful personality that helped direct the current 
of your life! If we hope to produce great 
men we must take time to carefully initiate 
them in the fundamental truths and _ spiritual 
realities which are the sources of all true 
greatness. This requires two things—an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Christ, and lots of 
spare time, a rare combination. If the Korean 
Church is to be saved from the curse of nomin- 
al Christianity then personal work must be- 
come a dominant Church policy. 
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’ It seems to me that there are two types of 
individuals who need special attention. The 
first type includes the attractive, bright, intel- 
ligent, sociable individual who makes a “hit” 
wherever he or she may go. The second type 
is just the opposite, unattractive and some- 
times dull and stupid with a lack of charm that 
frequently results in their being slighted or 
unnoticed while others are attracting atten- 
tion. The greatest danger that the individuals 
of the first group have to face is their popu- 
larity, it has ruined many. We should make 
great efforts to reach and influence such peo- 
ple, they are often five-talented people and are 
of great value when definitely won to Christ: 
The danger tothose who compose the other 
class is their unpopularity. They become sen- 
sitive and feel their loneliness, and tend to be- 
come more and more exclusive and unapproach- 
able. Those who have been in educational work 
will have met one or two such men or women 
in almost every class. Such need tender treat- 
ment sympathy and love, or else they will be- 
come in late years, unresponsive to any treat- 
ment and permanently soured. We must be 
very careful not to be repulsed by mere physi- 
cal appearance or distasteful habits in those 
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with whom we come into contact. Unwar- 
ranted prejudices are awfully hard to over- 
come. I must say some people do strike one 
from the first as being mighty “queer.” But 
we must fight that feeling down at all costs be- 
cause naturally we cannot help any one while 
we think them “queer.” Yes, I have known 
pimples, bow-legs, boils, second marriages and 
nasal twang, to act as definite deterrents, as 
barriers in the way of Christian fellowship. 
We must not be afraid of the hard cases, some 
of us like to work on improved rather than 
virgin soil. A student came to me recently 
asking for change of district, he said he did 
not like working on the street allotted to him. 
Asking why, he replied, that there were too 
many drunks and kee-sangs housed along that 
street to suit him. It amused me; J asked if 
he would like a street of church members ? 

Well I must close these rambling remarks, 
they do not represent what I want to say on 
the subject, so if the editor, people and press 
want another “yeggie’’ on the same subject I 
will load up once more on John Richard 
Green’s prescription and see if it will work as 
well again! 


Recreation Period 
in the Pyengyang Woman’s Bible Institute. 


By Miss ANNA S. DORISS. 


How should this period be used to benefit the 
women?  Itis not to be expected that this pro- 
blem can be entirely solved by simply following 
the method of our Institute; without more 
time and concentration of thought upon it little 
else can be accomplished. There is nothing 
better one can do to relax the tension of con- 
tinued hours of study than to laugh. Our re- 
creation period is really a good laugh. I look 
across at the Seminary when our men students 
are laboring seriously through all the varied 
forms of body movements. They work so 
systematically, and I wonder why I cannot 


get the same results from our students. Here 
is the way it generally happens. 
The bell rings for the recess hour. The 


students linger as they end their lessons—and 
loiter as they are dismissed. The slow, side- 
wise pedantry of Korean womankind needs 
stirring sometimes, so I find the Janitor’s long 
brush and merrily herd my recess flock to- 
gether. At this they begin to get joyous. We 
begin our exercises out of doors and though! 
try to act and look as serious as possible, I im- 
mediately see those in line, and the more con- 
servative grandmothery students with each 
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hand tucked up into the opposite sleeve, forced 
to free their hands and clap them over the funny 
sight—or to roll their bodies around so con- 
vulsively with laughter—that even I, the lead- 
er, cannot be serious any longer, and the re- 
creation hour results in our having indulged in 
a most hearty laugh. 

Or it is suggested by one of the younger 
students that we play instead. Koreans do not 
tire of repetitions so it is the ring game once 
more. We stretch out in a circle as far as_we 
can. One steps outside to begin—by running 
quickly around, taps on the back one who is 
not likely to overtake her, so returns to her 
place in the circle in safety. Suddenly I turn to 
see the smiling faces peering in the big gate 
from the road. 

They are only passers by attracted by the 
laughter. Mounted military men pause in 
their saddles to peer over the wall at our jolly 
game. A Seminary Professor comes hastily 
down Dr. Swallen’s road—but must pause for 
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a moment to know the cause of the sudden 
and loud peals of laughter.. Nothing, only— 
some one had tapped me onthe back and I 
was vigorously and amusingly trying to catch 
the offender. We have two young women 
whom it is impossible to overtake. The look- 
ers-on as well have plenty of good oxygen 
pumped into their lungs while this game goes 
on. 

Another idea is to call all students into a line 
single-file, to play follow the leader—outside 
of the school compound. We observe the pop- 
ping buds and singing birds. In season each. 
may receive a wild rose or a tiny apricot sprig 
of blossoms. 

Thus we take time to intersperse happy 
moments into the lives of our students at the 
right time, and relaxing ourselves from the 
tension of teaching many consecutive hours. 
Also we get closer into the lives of our friends 
by having a good laugh together. 


Chosen Christian College Stone-Laying 


By H. T. OWENS 


The cornerstone of the Charles M. Stimson 
Building, the first permanent building of the 
Chosen Christian College, was laid at Yun Hui 
Koong, a suburb of Seoul, on Saturday, 19th 
instant, at 4:30 p. m., by Mrs. H. G. Underwood, 
M. D., wife of the founder and first president 
of the College. Dr. O. R. Avison, president of 
the College, presided, and in his introductory 
remarks stated that this was the first of five 
buildings which would compose the college 
group, and that the funds for four of these 
buildings had been guaranteed. The site had 
been purchased from the government in large 
part, and now consisted of about two hundred 
acres, butit was hoped to increase it to three 
hundred acres. The college provides courses 
in arts, engineering, science, agriculture, com- 
merce and Bible, and its promoters hoped that 
it would be the foremost institution of its kind 
in Korea. A distinctive feature will be a model 


village which will embrace residences for the 
members of the faculty and teaching force and 
for the families of married students. In con- 
nection with this village all of the most approv- 
ed ideas of modern town-planning, sanitation, 
playgrounds, schools and municipal adminis- 
tration will be introduced. 

Bishop Herbert Welch, representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North, paid a tri- 
bute to the character and generosity of the late 
Mr. Charles M. Stimson, of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, the donor of the building, and eulogiz- 
ed the value of education as a force in building 
up the peoples of the world. Intelligence must 
not be divorced from faith, he said, and of two 
good things one should choose not one but 
both. Intelligence alone will not meet the 
world’s need. As recent history proved, intel- 
ligence could be misdirected, and if so it is like 
“power off the track” and becomes a peril to 
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the world. He anticipated that this institution 
would train students who would be a power 
for service and be the leaders of civilization in 
lands both old and new. 

The ceremony of laying the cornerstone was 
then proceeded with by Mrs. H. G. Underwood, 
who was assisted by the Rev. A. L. Becker, 
Dean of the College, and by Prof. S. K. Pack, 
head of the department of commerce. A box 
containing current periodicals, coins, etc.. was 
sealed inthestone. During the exercises, prayer 
was Offered by the Rey. J. L. Gerdine, presiding 
elder of Seoul district of the Southern Methodist 
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Mission, and the Rey. Milton Jack, of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Mission, read the dedicatory 
Scripture passages. The Rey. D. A. Bunker, 
one of the earliest educational missionaries in 
Korea, closed the proceedings with prayer. 

The ceremony was performed in the pres- 
ence of nearly all the members of the faculty, 
but only a comparatively small number of other 
guests, as, owing to the disturbed conditions, 
no formal invitations were issued. Owing to 
the same cause there was a very small attend- 
ance of students, a considerable pateci Rae 
of whom<are under arrest. 


The Japan Continuation Committee. 


By GALEN M. FISHER 


The Japan Continuation Committee is a lineal 
descendant of the Committee formed by the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910 to carry out its 
findings. Daughter committeesin India, China, 
and Japan were all formed in connection with 
the conferences held by the Chairman of the 
Edinburgh Continuation Committee, Dr. Mott, 
in 1913. These daughter committees were 
fundamentally alike in that their powers were 
advisory and investigative rather than execu- 
tive and mandatory. The precise form given 
to the committees in these three countries, 
however, was naturally determined by the 
varying conditions prevailing in the Churches 
and mission bodies in each land. In India and 
China, I believe, there was neither a nation- 
wide federation of Churches nor an active 
federation of mission bodies. The Indian 
National Missionary Council and the China 
Continuation Committee have therefore natu- 
rally attempted to take the place that might be 
filled by both those bodies, although without 
in either case presuming to exercise ecclesi- 
astical or legislative functions. 

In Japan, on the other hand, the Federation 
of Japanese Churches and the Conference of 
Federated Missions had been in existence 
long before the Continuation Committee was 
thought of, and they were rendering useful 
and gradually enlarging service. If it be ask- 


ed, then, why the Continuation Committee 
was called for at all, the reply is that there 
was no permanent means of binding these two 
independent federations together and of car- 
ing for enterprises which concerned both the 
missionaries and the Japanese Church alike. 
It has been found that the creation of tempor- 
ary joint committees is unsatisfactory and that 
one permanent body equally representative of . 
the Churches and the missions can more 
effectively deal with matters of common con- 
cern. 

The Japan Continuation Committee is com- 
posed of forty-five members, fifteen of whom 
are appointed from time to time by the Fed- 
eration of Churches, fifteen of them by the 
Federated Missions, and the remainder are 
co-opted by the Committee itself. General | 
meetings are held once a year for the transac- 
tion of business and for the discussion of im- 
portant questions touching cooperation and the 
policy and progress of the Christian movement. 
The purpose of these discussions is to arrive 
at a concensus which will help to shape public 
opinion and lead to appropriate action by the 
Churches and missions. 

The most important undertaking of the Com- 
mittee thus far has been the United Evan- 
gelistic Campaign covering three years, and 
followed by one year of so-called ‘“‘Conserva- 
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tion Evangelism” for the nurture of inquirers 
and new converts. This movement surpassed 
its predecessors in the number of bodies 
cooperating and in the scope and power of the 
presentation of the Gospel. 

One of the most active sub-committees is 
that concerned with the investigation of social 
conditions. Its members have studied such 
questions as factory labor, tuberculosis, hous- 
ing, and women laborers in coal mines and 
have given publicity to their investigations in 
both the secular and the religious press. 

In order to bring the Christians of China 
and Japan into more intelligent and sympa- 
thetic relations, the Committee sent five of its 
members to attend the annual meeting of the 
China Continuation Committee in 1917. They 
were very warmly received. The visit was 
satisfactory to both parties and were it not for 
unavoidable difficulties a similar deputation 
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would have been sent by the China Committee 
to the annual meeting of the Japan Continua- 
tion Committee. 

One other function of the Committee is to 
serve as a connecting link between the Chris- 
tian body in Japan and the world-wide mission- 
ary movement, especially as represented in the 
Edinburgh Continuation Committee. 


It is, however, increasingly felt by the lead- _ 
ers in Japan that the limitation of the Com- | 
mittee to purely advisory functions is a defect, : 
which in due time should be remedied by giv- | 
ing the Committee limited executive powers. 


This proposal is still in the stage of discus- 
sion and may not be acted upon for some time 
to come. If it should be adopted, it would 
mean that some of the present activities of the 


Federated missions, especially those which : 


directly concern the Japanese, would be pass- 
ed over to the Continuation Committee. 


Our Bookshelf. 


Much has been written here and elsewhere of 
late about the need of literature for Chosen. 
It is difficult to indicate which books are most 
necessary when all books are so extremely 
needed, but, for all of our Korean pastors and 
church leaders, there can be little question 
that commentaries are among the most press- 
ing of all. Just think how lost any of us would 
be if we had no commentaries to which to turn 
in preparing for preaching or teaching! 

There are on hand a few volumes of the Con- 
ference Commentary translated from the 
Chinese, but many of them are very poorly 
done and all of them labor under the difficul- 
ty of having passed through two languages 
with all of the consequent opportunities 
for distortion and inaccuracy. Besides these, 
until recently, there has been but one com- 
mentary on the Tract Society list, that on First 
Corinthians. 

Most disquieting of all is the fact that so few 
men seem to be working upon commentaries. 
There are few ways in which any man can 


serve the Church better than by getting out 
one of these books. The Korean translation 


ought not to be very difficult after once the — 


data has been collated in English and adapted. 
Psalms, Joshua and Judges have been taken 
up, but there are about sixty of the books as 
yet untouched. The Korean Religious Book 


and Tract Society would like very much to get 


out a set of commentaries covering the books 


of the Bible, and the General Secretary would > 
be glad to hear from any who might be will 


ing to undertake one of the books. 


A “COMMENTARY ON LEVITICUS” compiled 


and translated by Rev. Chas. Allen Clark, D. D., 


is a new edition revised and printed in the new 


double line Mixed Script. 
Kellogg’s Commentary in the Expositor’s Bible 


It is based upon 


Series though of course the English book is 
many times more extended than the Korean. 
Those who wish to use this book in teaching 


in Classes will find it helpful to keep the English 
book at hand. 


In addition to the matter taken from Kellogg, 


A MATTER OF INTEREST 


some data from other commentaries has been 
added and a special effort has been made to 
show the similarities between the old customs 
of Chosen and those of the Levitical code; for 
exainple, the laws with regard to the sacrifices 
are in many ways similar to those in use even 
now in Chosen, the Passover customs are very 
similar to those of the Korean first month, the 
dress of the High Priest was not unlike that 
used until lately in Chosen and the breastplate 
was not unlike that worn by the King when he 
annually bowed to the Spirits of Heaven ‘and 
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Earth and worshipped on behalf of his people. 
The Atonement Day customs also and those 
attending childbirth find their parallel in this 
country. Because of these notes, the com- 
mentary in its first edition seemed to be very 
useful to the Koreans, and it is hoped that this 
second edition in its new and attractive dress 
will be even more useful and helpful. 
“COMMENTARY ON LEVITICUS” by C. A. Clark, 


D. D. Second edition. Mixed Script parallel. 100 pp. 
45 sen. K. R. B. T. S. 


A Matter of Interest. 


The KOREA MISSION FIELD has carefully 
refrained from making any statement regard- 
ing the political movements in Korea, on ac- 
count of the strict limitations put upon it by 
the publication laws under which the maga- 
zine is issued. In view, however, of the deep 
concern that all our readers will have in the 
arrest and prosecution of an American mis- 
sionary in Korea the following brief statement 
is made. 


Following the search of the homes of the 
foreign missionaries in Pyeng Yang, Dr. S. A. 
Moffett, President of the Union Christian Col- 
lege, and Rev. E. M. Mowry, one of the pro- 
fessors in the same institution, were called to 
the police station for examination. Dr. Mof- 
fett was released at midnight but Mr. Mowry 
was detained in custody for two weeks on the 
charge, as was ascertained later, of harboring 
students suspected of having taken part in 
political demonstrations. 

The trial came on with inadequate and too 
short a notice to give opportunity for the em- 
ployment of lawyers, and resulted in the con- 
-yiction and sentence of Mr. Mowry to six 
months imprisonment with hard labor. The 
case was appealed, able Japanese lawyers 
were employed, and Mr. Mowry was released 
on bail. When the case came up on the ap- 
peal the decision of the lower court was modi- 


fied, the sentence being reduced to four 
months with hard labor and suspended for a 
This means that Mr. 


Mowry is put on parole and, if within the two 
years he is not charged with any other offence, 


at the end of the two years he will be dis- 
charged. The case has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court and is now awaiting a hearing. 


period of two years. 


The facts in the matter are briefly as follows: 
It has been the custom of Mr. Mowry to en- 
tertain Koreans in his home with the idea of 
thus creating a relationship that will be mu- 
tually helpful. After the demonstrations in 
Pyeng Yang, when one or two of his former 
pupils asked that they might be allowed to 
sleep at his home he granted their request 
according to his usualcustom. It seems, how- 
ever, that Mr. Mowry had the foresight to 
say to these young men that if they had 
committed any offence he could not protect 
or shield them in any way. No at tempt 
to hide or conceal them was made by Mr. 
Mowry and, up to the time of hearing the 
case on the appeal, none of the men whom Mr. 
Mowry had entertained had been convicted of 


any crime. 
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Notes and Personals. 


Miss Hulbert and Miss Bair of the W. F.M.S., 
Seoul, have left for the United States on 
furlough. 


Miss Kirk, nurse of the Canadian Mission at 
Ham Heung, sailed for Canada on May 4th 
from Nagasaki by the ‘Empress of Japan.’ 


Dr. T. D. Mansfield, of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission, who has been in Vladivos- 
tock on Red Cross work for the past eight 
months, returned to Wonsan on April 28. 


Mrs. P. S. Crane and children and Rev. J. F. 
Preston, wife and children leave for the United 
States on June 6th. 


Mr. W. A. Linton of the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission sailed for the United States on 
May 4. on furlough. 


A cablegram has been received from Australia 
announcing the death of Miss Scholes of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission. 


Rev. M. B. Stokes, chairman of the Wonsan 
Beach Language School, announces that the 
School will open on July 7 and will run for 
four weeks from that date. The courses of 
study will be practically the same as last year, 
comprising two classes in Japanese in addition 
to three in Korean. It is also planned to have 
the special class for married ladies. 


The foreign community in Korea has taken 
steps to relieve the distress among the 
' Koreans, mainly in the destroyed villages. 
Over ¥4,000 has been raised and spent in 
clothing, kitchen utensils and the like. 


The Religious Services Committee of the 
Wonsan Beach Association has arranged for 
Mr. A Paget Wilkes, B. A. of the Japan 
Evangelistic Band, Kobe, to be the special 
speaker at the Wonsan Bible Conference, 
August 3 to 10 inclusive. Mr. Wilkes has been 
a missionary in Japan for twenty years and is 
a remarkable teacher and Bible exegete. 


The death is announced at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on January 6th of the Rev. Franklin Ohlinger, 
for some years a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, North. 


Many missionaries in Korea will regret the 
death of the Rev. Timothy Richard, D. D., of 
China, which took place in London on April 
19th. 


Another veteran whose loss will be deplor- 
ed in Korea is Bishop Bashford of the M. E. 
Church in China, who passed away on March 
18th at Los Angeles, 


To the Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Appenzeller a 
daughter was born on April 30. 


Dr. and Mrs. James S. Gale and children 
left Seoul on May 26th for furlough in England 
and America. 


Last month we gave an account of an auto- 
mobile accident on the Seoul-Fusan railway 
resulting in the death of Mrs. E. Bell and Rev. 
Pp. §. Crane and in permanent injury to Rev. 
R. Knox. According to Japanese law the 
drivers of carsin such cases are prosecuted for 
accidental homicide. Dr. Bell, one of our most 
devoted and highly respected missionaries, was 
driving the car and our readers will be amazed 
that he is required to have this trial added 
to the ordeal through which he has passed. 


THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 


HEAD OFFICE: —MONTREAL. 


Se a A 


HE Company, incorporated in 1865, issued its first policy in 1871. In the 
intervening forty-eight years of its active life history, it has established a 
record among Canadian Life Companies for both rapidity and solidity of growth. 
To-day, in the wealth of its resources, in the magnitude of its operations and in 
the volume of its business the SUN LIFE OF CANADA occupies a proud and 


_ commanding position as the Premier Life Company of the Dominion of Canada. 


Financially, its condition is impregnable. 
ASSETS OVER _ $90,160,000 
ASSURANCES IN FORCE $312,000,000 
ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 


You may be interested in the Company’s Educational Endowment Policy, 
an up-to-date form of Life Assurance definitely designed 
to provide education for your children, 


LIBERALITY OF POLICY PRIVILEGES, 


‘The SUN LIFE OF CANADA has always been a recognized leader in the 
introduction of new and progressive policy privileges. To-day its policies embody 
many distinctive features designed to meet every Assurance need. 

* * * 


A SUN LIFE OF CANADA Policy increases in value with every premium 
paid ; for, clearly set forth in each contract, are liberal cash surrender, paid-up, and 
extended assurance options, beginning after the policy has been three full years in force 
and increasing with each succeeding year. 


* * * 

Policy holders may borrow on the security of their policies on very favourable 
terms ; thirty days of grace, without interest charge, are allowed for payment of renewal 
premiums ; every policy is absolutely indisputable after two years. 

* * * 
In short, a SUN LIFE OF CANADA policy is the last word in liberal and 
scientific life assurance ; it affords the maximum of protection at the minimum of cost. 
* * * 
Prospectus and illustrations will be sent upon application to the Company’s 
Chief Agent in Yokohama, 
F. W. HILL, 
Board of Trade Building, 
75, Yamashita-cho. 
P.O. Box No. 175. 


N.B.—When sending for an illustration, please state date of your birth. 


THE FULFILMENT OF A DREAM 
OF PASTOR HSI’S 


The Story of the Work in Hwochow. By A. 
MILDRED CABLE, of the. China Inland Mission. 
With Foreword by Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
D.D., and Eight Half-tone Illustrations. Cloth 
Boards, 6s. 6d. net. (3.12). (Postage 6d. or 24 
sen). > 

“Those who have read the ‘Life of Pastor Hsi’ 
will welcome this account of the continuance of his 
work. Those who have not read ‘Pastor Hsi’ will 
wish to do so when they have read ‘The Fulfilment 
of a Dream.’ ’’— English .Churchman. 


LOTUS BUDS 


By AMy WILSON CARMICHAEL. With fifty full- 
page Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 8s. net. (¥3.84) 
(Postage 10d. or 40 sen) Large crown quarto 
with fifty Photogravures. Cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 
(#7.92) (Postage Is. or 48 sen). 


The feature of the book is fifty photogravure 
illustrations from photographs specially taken of 
the children. Many of these—indeed, all of them 
—are very charming. Some of them are mere 
babies, others of larger growth, but in each case 
the photographer has succeeded in presenting pic- 
tures which will elicit high admiration.—The West- 
‘minster Gazette. 


PONNAMAL: HER STORY 


By Amy WILSON CARMICHAEL. With Foreword 
by the Right Rev. HANDLEY MouLEs, Lord Bishop 
of Durham, and Photogravure, ‘‘One of the Buds.” 
Cloth Boards, 4s. 6d. net (¥#2.16). (Postage 4d. or 
16 sen). 

“The fascinating and deeply-moving story ofa 
Tamil widow, who becomes the right hand of Miss 
Carmichael in her work of saving temple children 
from their prospective life of shame, and biends 
Christian saintliness with typical Indian woman- 

‘ hood.’’—Service for the King. ' 


HUDSON TAYLOR 
AND THE CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


’ The Growth of a Work of God. By Dr. and 
Mrs. HOWARD TAYLOR. With Portrait and Map. 
Cloth gilt, net 9s. (44.32). (Postage 10d. or 40 
sen). 

Those who have read the thrilling story of ‘“Hud- 
son Taylor in Early Years’’ will need little or no 
persuasion to possess themselves of this second 
volume. It isa book calculated to stimulate the 
faith and to deepen the spiritual life of the believer. 


Works Published by MORGAN AND SCOTT. 


GOD’S FELLOW-WORKERS : 
THE HOUSE THAT IS TO BE 
BUILT FOR JEHOVAH, | 


By C. B. KEENLEYSIDE, 'B. A., B.D. With Pre- | 
fatory Note by Dr. GrorcEe SmitH, C. I. H. Cloth, | 
2s. net or 96 sen. (Postage 43d. or 18 sen). 


“‘This is one of the finest works on missions we 
have ever read. Itis of thrilling interest from 
eover to cover. It is the work of a devout scholar 
who is able to write ina style that is certain to 
make his book one of the most popular of this 
valuable series.’’—Nottingham Daily Express. 


HEIRS TOGETHER 
OF THE GRACE OF LIFE 


BENJAMIN AND AMELIA BROOMHALL. 
By their son, MARSHALL BROOMHALL, M. A. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net (¥ 1.68). 
(Postage 4d. or 16 sen): y 


“Mr. Marshall Broomhall has concerned himself 
in his most pleasant little book mainly with the | 
home life of his father and mother; and a more 
tender, beautiful, and winning picture it is hard to 
conceive. We should not be at all surprised if 
Heirs Together of the Grace of Life became a classic 
of Christian biography.’’—The Sunday at Home. 


RULING LINES OF 
PROGRESSIVE REVELATION. 


By Rev. W. GRAHAM SCROGGIE. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net (or #2.16). (Postage 4d. or 16 sen). 


“To secure the best results from our reading 
and study of the Bible we must have a right point 
of view ; we must ‘rightly divide the word of truth.’ 
‘Lo fail in this means misinterpretation thrcughout. 
All the Bible is for us, but it isnot all abowt us. 
There are the Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of 
God ; the dispensation of Law and the dispensation 
of Grace; the Earthly and the Heavenly, and 
many other truths which must be distinguished.’’ 
—From the Introduction. 


SUNDAY TALKS 
WITH BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Forty Addresses to Young People. ByG. HE. 
Morgan, M. A. With Foreword by Rev. J. 
StuaRT HOLDEN, M. A., D. D. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
(¥1.68). (Postage 4%d. or 18 sen). 


“This volume is full of helpful Bible teaching. 
It goes straight to the point as to the need of con- 
version, and the only way of salvation through a — 
crucified and risen taviour.’’—F'riends’ Witness. 


Lonvow: MORGAN & SCOTT, LTD., 12. Paternoster Buildings, €. C. a 
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For fifty years “BLYMYER” Bells have been sold throughout the world and 
thousands of them are in use. They are being used in Mission Churches and Schools 
everywhere, and because of their excellent qualities as regards tone, volume of sound, 
‘carrying power and durability, they are recognized as the best Bells to be had. 


“BLYMYER” Bells are made of a special composition used only by ourselves. 


be assured of the best possible value for his money. 


Write for Special Price 


on the “BLYMYER’” Bells 


to Missions 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 


They are made in sizes to suit any purpose, from 18 inches 
diameter up to 54 inches. We show herewith three of the 
most popular styles of mountings for Missions. “BLYMY ER” 


Bells are all carefully tested, and the purchaser can always 


TYPEWRITER AND MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
KOREAN RELIGIOUS BOOK & TRACT SOCIETY, SEOUL 


~~ 


Yen 

Typewriter Ribbons for Underwood machine. Purple, black, blue and bi-colcr 2.00 
Typewriter Carbon paper for duplicating. Purple and black. : Per sheet .05 and .07 
Typewriter paper. Foreign bond . . . A : t Peas per 100 | 90 
Thinner paper for manifolding.. : z , 3 ; . per 100 .60 


Cheap paper for mimeograph, ete. ‘ i ‘ ; ? ‘ per 100 16 
Thin Japanese paper for copies of correspondence, ete. aes per. 100 233. aks. 
‘ Mimeograph wax stencil paper for hand-writing, etc. No. 3. per 100 sheets 1.45 and 2,10 : 

do do do do No. 4. per 100 sheets 2.80 and 3.50 | | 


Ink, rollers, stvlus, etc. for Mimeograph at various prices. 


rmUDE a 
CVERSH@ES#s 


Men’s sizes %: 7, 7 8, 8% 9, 9%. 
Ee ses | Women’s sizes: 41%, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7%. 


f) dest selling min. 
A one-pound mill 


“tn E. Z. SEAL FRUIT JARS ~ 


both made of 


, The Crystal” ~ 


two sizes: pints and quarts. 


ye". ‘GOOD LUCK” EXTRA RUBBER RINGS. 


nd finished in e ® @ t e 


black enamel and 


cae EOS. EL Ones COA Eisai 
erode tat SEOUL, KOREA 


pulverize if de- 
ae beg to announce that they have removed to No. 30, just 
folly packed in 
a carton, 


round the corner from their former | store. 
Telephone No. 827 


Te% 


THE FAMOUS. “JJ” FOLDING ORGAN. | 
Over 400 of these unsurpassed little instruments 
supplied to the American Y, M. C. A.’ in fee 
| | : °, ° a 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 


GOLD PRICE LIST. 


EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


Hl 5 + 30 North Szechuen Road, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


SONGDO SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Best Quality 
Cotton Cloth 


‘ALL KINDS OF FANCY WORK: | FAST COLORS, NEW STYLES, ATTRAC- 
ORS ee TIVE PATTERNS. 
See re SE REACH, SUITABLE FOR DRESSES, SHIRTS, ETC. 


CROCHETED ARTICLES, “ ~ 


HUCKABACK TOWELING, WHITE CUR- 
KNITTING, EMBRCIDERY & TATTING.. TAIN VOILE. 
ORDERS FILLED | ~ DELIVERED EVERYWHERE BY PARCEL 
PROMTLY AND CAREFULLY. POST. 
PRICES MODERATE. ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 
. CEN ru eee LATEST SAMPLES WILL BE SENT ON 
FoR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST REQUEST: 
VAPPLY WO.0e | 
MISS LILLIAN E. NICHOLS, DIRECTOR, Address, C. H. Deal, 
HOLSTON INSTITUTE, Songdo School Industrial Dept. 


SONGDO, KOREA. Songdo, Korea (Kaijo, Chosen) 


5) 


K. KONDO & CO., 
COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty | 


—- = BE 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 


1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 


Telephone No. 835. 


(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


ASK FOR 
BEEK 


GRANULATED SUGAR 
ONLY and take no others 


in cases Best 
of Sugar in 
18 bags 
the 
each 
10 lbs. Market 
net. 


HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 
Agents. 


Telegram ‘“‘RINGER”’ Fusan, Phone Nos. 545, 309. 


Code in use:, A. B. C. dth Edition 
Single order not under one case of 180 lbs. 


Louise Chase Institute 


Sen Sen (Syenchun) Korea 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
EMBROIDERIES, | 
TATTING, 
LINGERIES, 
TRAY-PIECES, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
(REAL IRISH LINEN) 


TABLE-RUNNERS, 
SCARVES. 


SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN 


Our Korean teacher of Embroidery is the 
only surviving graduate of the Anju Royal 


School of Embroideries. 


Miss B. I. Stevens, 
Superintendent. 
Agent in Seoul: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. 


THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 
SEOUL BRANCH 
2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Stora. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 


Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment of 


ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. 


TELEPHONE 471 


ee LC 


€ | 


MURAKI SHOHOY 


JHE NiKKAN PRINTING COMPANY 


- ITCHOME, MEIJIMACHI, SEOUL, fe 
(Near The Oriental Development Company) 


The Largest and Best Equipped Printing Company in Korea. 
Work turned out in first-class style, in Korean, Japanese and English. 
Lithography and Colored Printing in all branches. 


QUICK DELIVERY AND CHEAPEST PRICES. 


Telephone P. O. Transfer 
230, 323. Seoul 40. 


Coo, COMES: | Hugh O'Neill Jr. Academy 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER | . Syenchun (Sen Sen) 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


HAM, BACON, LARD & SAUSAGE | 


FROM OUR OWN FARM. 
Frock Coats, 


| Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 


‘| to wait upon you at your home. G. S. McCUNE, Principal. 


oie ante WHOLE WHEAT, GRAHAM, BRAN, — 

Clerical Suits, CORN MEAL. 
Uniforms, me 

Overcoats, BREAKFAST FOODS FROM WHEAT, 
Dress Suits, RICE AND CORN. | 

Morning os eS | MOLASSES, JELLY, PRESERVES, | 
AVENE BINS MARMALADES. | 

We have a large and growing connection. 
FURNITURE. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Subscribed . . . . . . Yen 40,000,000 
Capital’Paid up’... .:«. . Yen 25,000,000 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esq T. KANO, Esq. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. MISHIMA, Esq., Y. KIMURA, Esq. 
S. OHTA, Ese., S. KATAYAMA, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


BRANCHES: 


KOREA 


Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Ranam. 


MANCHURIA 
Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, 
Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, 
Kirin, Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 


CHINA 
Shadghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 


JAPAN PROPER 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. - 


Every description of general banking and exchange business transacted. 


Pints th A ot 
a ify 5 VE Rag oo 


SSIS oF een See 


_ where there’: $a Victor _ 


“Whether - you just ‘want ‘amusement oe the | 
youngsters, or dance music for the young people, i. 
| grand opera and classical numbers for the grown- | __ 
| ups, OF old-time ballads for the old folks, the Victor $ 
is always ready to accommodate you—to cheer and j. 
| entertain every member of the gene and all: yee ee 
| friends besides. ee ae oa e = : 

-Wouldn’t you like to ‘Age ‘your flecies music on S| Saee 
| the Victrola? - Stop it in at son time candy we a gladly play Se 
A for VOUS : i 


Sele, “And we'll: eolaia fcr ee it is. fee you to- eet a Victrola ee 
nee now. | Victors and. Victrolas $10. to ‘$400, 3 Ze 


- Home life i is happier os : Ee 


a, W. Taylor & Company _ ee 
aS Sethe le ‘Madre 1 Be “Teleph one | : . 2 2 = 
3 a p — ‘Seoul, Chosen “2183 2 4 fe 4 


For ‘Christian Missions translation or revision Js be 
Teast a simiies. ifferent tongues. — ; 


ci solumex circulated las 


é e than inthe year before the war. 
spline ‘were ie 


e the a in England to-day. 
ts Tor dian double and pape! 


es r the lag New ‘Testament was increased in 
0 to. 20 sen. but. at costs 27 sen 1 | 


